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SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1834. 


Large Wheat Crop. 





In the Senate of this Staiv on the L5th March, 
Mr. Sudam, from a joint committee on that sub- 
ject, read a long report recommending the estab 
lishment of a State Agricultural School, and in 
troduced a bill for that purpose. In the proceed- 
‘ings of the same body on the 26th, however, we 
find the following, from which we should infe: 
jthat there 1s little prospect of any thing being 
done for the cause of Agriculture at the present 
Session : 





“ Mr. Halsey, from the committee on agricul- 
‘ture, to which was referred so much of the Go- 





||\vernor’s message as relates to the establishment | 


jjof a board of agriculture, and several petitions 


|praying for the establishment of an agricultural 


At the annual meetin, of the Agricultural So-||school, submitted a long and interesting report 
ciety of this county, (Monroe,) in October last,! on that prs four times the usual number of 


the Society’s first premium for the best acre of 
Wheat, was awarded to Mr. Jirah Blackmer of| 
Wheatland, the acre producing, according to the 
certificates presented to the Society, sixty-eight 
and #3 ths bustels. The conditions on which 
the premium was granted, not requiring a state | 
ment of the manner of its culture, Mr. B. has, al 
our request, furnished the following : 





Mr. L. Tucker—Agreeable to the request| 


which | recently observed in the Genesee Farmer, || 


I give you an account of the culture of an acre! 
of wheat for which the first premium was awar- 
ded by the Monroe County Agricultural Society, 
in October last. This acre was a partof a field 
containing twenty-two acres, which had lain four 
years in clover and been occupied as a pasture. 
Ithad never received any barn manure, but had 
several times been sowed with plaster or gypsum 


The acre which I selected, lay in a basin or 
hollow, and the surface of the ground gradually 
descended towards it in every direction; and in 
a time of heavy rains, or the snow going off in| 





the spring, it was generally flowed with water, || 


which made it very rich. The natural soil is a! 
san¢y loam with an excellent sub-soil. J had the 
stones and other obstructions tothe plough, remo- 
ved, and ditches cut to prevent the water from 
running into it in a wet time and flowing it. In 
the fore part of June, the field was ploughed deep 
with a good team—ain August it was harrowed 
and cross ploughed quite deep; and the fore part 
of September it was again harrowed and plough- 
ed very fine. On the 14th September it was sow 
ed with a little less than a bushel of seed to the 
‘cre, one half white flint and the other red chaff, 
mixed together. 
'y when it was quite green, and the kernel but 
ustout of the milk. It stood the thickest on the 
sfound of any wheat I ever saw, and the straw 


was large and very tall, yet so firm that it did not! | 


odge—the heads were unusually long and well) 
hiled, so that nine sheaves yielded a bushel. 


[ would remark, that I am satisfied from expe- 


It was harvested the 25th of Ju-| | 


copies of which were ordered printed on motion 
of Mr, Edwards. The report ts adverse to the 
‘establishment of a board of agriculture, or of «nu 
agricultural school, as inexpedient and unwise.” 





Farm Accounts. 

We are glad wo find the practice of keeping 
farm accounts coming more generally into 
juse. It cannot fail of producing good results 
|The following is an extract of a leiter to the ed: 
tor. We hope the writer will fulfil his intention 
of furnishing us with extracts from his books: 
| “have received inestimable advantage fro: 
the perusal of the Genesee Farmer. The prac 
tice of keeping accounts with different fields, as 
‘suggested in the Ist volume, I have adopted rigid 
ly and carefully. My farm is divided into ten fields 
or lots, with each of which] keep as careful and 
[strict account of debt and credit as | do with any 
‘of my neighbors; and I would not now part with 
‘my last year’s day-book for ten times the cosi 
and trouble of keeping it.” 








On Harvesting Wheat and Rye. 

The most of our friends being agriculturists, 
something relative to their business and pursuits, 
is very apt to find its way into their letters ; and 
in looking over some that were written in years 


} 


we think may be profitably laid before our read 
ers. If an apology for presenting it so long be- 
fore harvest, were necessary, we might possibly 
find one; but to him who is in search of know- 
ledge, nO season is inappropriate when he can 
bring it within his grasp; and doubtless his me- 
mory willl be too tenacious to lose any thiag val- 
uable in the brief period of four or five months. 
“Tt is a common opinion that both wheat and 
lrye make better flour when cut before they are 
fally ripe; but from some experiments made in 








'\this neighborhood it appears to be founded in er- 
| 


ror. The wheat which stood until fully ripe, 
weighed Four pounpDs fo the bushel more than that 
which was cut early. It was also much more 
leasily threshed;——a matter of some moment to 





rience end observation, that plaster is not only 
highly beneficial to grass lands, but of great jd 
vice to grain crops, and I almost invariably fail’ 
*! @ grain crop unless I plough deep. 
Yours, with respect, 


JIRAH BLACKMER. 
Wheatland, March 17, 1834, 


the farmer; and-as it grinds easier, it requires 
less water on the wheel.” 





The peach and plum trees were in full bloom 
at Little Rock on the 25th February. 

The Rev. Mr. Madden, of Kildenny, died in 
consequence of taking the glanders from a favor- 
ite poney he was treating for this complaint, | 





past, we found the following paragraph which || 


= -5 “ . —_—< 
ROCHESTER, APRIL 5, 1834. No. 24. 
= eS EE = - = —— —————————————————— eee 
Legislative Aid to Agricuiture. \On rendering Timber more Du- 
RABLE. 


We copy from the Rei Roa: Journal another 
paragraph on the preservative quality of lime 
when applied to timber in damp places. “The 
writer is said to be “ an Engineer of great expe- 
rience.” 

“T am induced to communicate a fact corrobo- 
rative of the opinion of your correspondent G. 
that lime is a preserver of timber. Some fifteen 
years ago, a friend of mine removed a de- 
cayed mill trunk in order to replace it with 
anew one. The trunk had been laid under 
‘ground ; and when it was covered with earth, a 
few scattered lumps of lime were accidentally 
|| thrown upon it. On its removal, if was discover- 
‘ed that every part of the wood which was in con- 
\tact with lime was as perfectly sound as when it was 
first aid, whilst every other part was more or less 
decayed, Indeed those parts exhibited a fresh- 
ness and soundness which was truly remarka- 
| ble.” 
| It has been mentioned to us that some farmers 
jin Bucks county, Pennsylvania, have soaked the 
lower parts of their posts in vats containing lime 
| Water, previous to their being set or planted; but 
| : ° F 
'we have no further information on the subject; 
and we shall be much obliged to any person in 
that quarter or elsewhere who will send us a state- 


ment of such experiments. 





} 
} 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Farmer’s Gardens, 


My caption may startle such as have been con- 
tent, the greater part of their lives, with salt pork 
land potatoes, with the addition now and then of 
la few greens from the field, or a little lettuce. If 
ithe perusal of this article shall be the means of 
reducing the number of this description of farm- 
ers, my end wil! be answered. I know of no 
class of citizens that would suffer by the change 
except the physician. 

It is amusing to see with what avidity our set 
tlers from the land of steady habits, will as soon 
as vegetation springs, search for the dandelion ; 
and yet these men consider it lost time to devote 
a few hours in each weck to preparing, planting 
|and tending a garden,that would half support thei: 
‘families, and save many a physician’s bill. 
| It is a duty which each farmer owes his family, 








; 


and not only so, but his interest, to provide them 
| with a variety of vegetables for the table. It adds 
{not only to their health, but to their comfort, and 
‘greatly reduces the consumption of animal food. 
It is also a duty he owes his sons, to employ them 
every leisure hour in the garden, to instruct them 
in the cultivation of the different vegetables, and 
at the same time to impress On their minds thie 
important truths, that every hour should be profi! 

ably employed; and that a man’s garden is a 
pretty good index of kis mind. When I see a 
garden well fenced and well cultivated, I draw 
the conclusion that the owner is a man of taste 
and of good feeling. 

But some may say, “I cannot attend to a gar- 
den without neglecting my farm.” I appeal to 
such, whether there are not many hours in the 
‘course of a week, that might be spent in the gar- 
den,- without any neglect ofthe farm. Our teams 








‘must have time to rest and feed; and we often 
finish a job an hour or two before night, when it 
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would be unprofitable to begin 9 new one; then his mulberry plantation the past season 7? Facts 
say—Now, boys, let us go inte the garden \ of this #ind, if favorable, will have more influ- 
Instead of hunting in the fields, on the opening | ence than any thing else, in inducing our farm- 
of spring, for a few greens, to beable to go to the | ers to embark in this enterprise ; and if the cul. 
garden, and gather a mess of spinnage, asparagus ||ture of silk is not carried on extensively enough 
or lettuce—or when the season is a little advan \ to warrant the ercction of silk mills as yet, there 
ced, a mess of early peas, string beans, early i need be no fear that favorable statements will in- 
beets, squashes, and a variety of other sun.mer | duce an unprofitable competition. 
vegetables, must curely afford gratification to the | We are notto expect the immense profits whieh 
farmer. But when, in addition to these, he has some writers think may be reahsed, but if one 
in autumn buried in sand in his cellar, a sufficient | half of what we have been told is true,—yea, 


supply of parsneps, carrots, salsify, beets and | 


| 


one quarter, it will operate as a powerful stimu- 
cabbage for the consumption of his family through lant, when made know as the result of experi- 
the winter, with a cart load of Rhode Island | ment. 
crookuecks secured in a dry place, he surely may \ 
take more comfort than he could with potatoes a- || 
lone, even if the latter were the best kidney or!) March 20. 1834. 
pink eye. | P.S.—What is the best publication on tb 

If he have all these good things, he will not be , culture of s'lk ? 

satisfied until he has set out a lung row of cur- i ; -- 
rant bushes, and two or three Isabella grape || The following article, which we copy 
vines; nor till he has yiclded to the solicitations | from the January number of the New-York 


of his wife and daughters, to have a piece of well| Farmer, affords as much practical informa- 


prepared ground assigned them for parsley, sage, | 


Any suggestions will much oblige 
A Younc Farmer of Onetpa County. 


c 


° . | ° ° ° ° 
&c. with a few roses and other embellishments, | pondent inquires as any thing within our 


suited to their delightful taste. Onrario. | reach: 


Cultivation of Silk at Mansfield, 
CONNECTICUT. 





For the Genesee Farmer. | 
Silk Culture, | {‘ear Sirn,—> 
munications on the culture of sffk in the “ Far 


indifferent to the subjects of your inquiry. Not 
mer,” [shall be surprised if people do not engage 


'so, sir; I feel a deep interest in the growing 
| prosperity of our country, in its various and imul- 
in it. But I am mest astonished at myself, that | tiplied manufacturing establishments, which are 


I have never taken the subject into serious consi- _constantly springing _ age and in none 
> ww slieve more so than in the production and manufacture 
deratuion until a few weeks ago. 1 believe my I 


general impression has been, a sort of “a idea vreater encouragement, both to the aygriculturist 
that the business was too absfruse and difficult) and the manufacturer—-none which proinises fair- 
for me, and so it was dismissed. I am now, how- | er to become of extensive utility and profit to this 
ever, inclined to think that the thing is not so ab. | COUNTY. 


apse # “ ) TA With regard to the cultivation of the mulberry 
solutely impracticable, as was at first imagined. | and the growing of silk in this place, it may not 
If the returns from the muiberry tree wiil ex- | be generally k own that the business has been 


ceed those of any other department in agriculture, 
and ifthe culture of silk will be of immense bene- 
fit to the country, cannot we be sufficiently con 
vinced of these things to set about the work 2 


successfully prosecuted here for more than seven- 
ty years; but, though gradually increasing du- 
ring this period, there has been but very little im- 
_ provements in the method of conducting the bv- 


J intend to make a sinali experiment, and shall | to manufacturing aay ogg 4 farther than the 
sonsider it a favor if this communication finds a! Production of sewing silk and twist, and this al- 


. inost exclusive y contined to the labor of the fa- 
place in the colurnns of the Gencsee Farmer,— | jqily, upon the domestic — wheel, But 
first; that it may meet the eye of some of your one thing has been abundantly demonstrated ; 


able correspondents, who are acquainted with) that is, that the white mulberry is easily cultiva- 
this culiure; and secondly, that it may awaken 
some others, and induce them to turn their atten- 
tion to this subject. 


the production of silk, notwithstanding all the 
particularity, minuteness, and mystery, with 
which the subject has been treated, and invested, 
I am a novice with regard to this business, and | may be season pursued, with but little more 
. . . cnowledge i i 2quisite suce 
want information and aivice. I am at a loss to | nowle ith whl yh than ayletn’ mage for the suc 
.| cessful rearing of pigs, or poultry. Shelter them 

know whether to attempt to raise a plantation of 


‘vom cold, storms and wind, and feed them when 
mulberry trees from seed, or from a few trees by | aungry,whether it be in a corn-house, barn, cider- 


cuttings or layers. The American Farmer says | “oe house, or laboratory, built on purpose for the 

, é' siness, ¢ sfitable ¢ , : 
that from twenty trees, 20,000 may be raised in | 7U5'D°°%s # plo able crop of silk may be produ- 
re | Afthie be ' ced. [ would not by this remark be thought to 
three years | this be correct is it not better than undervalue enterprise and improvement, or to 
tO procure ser d ? treat lightly particular attention to convenience 
As to the mode of planting, the hedge row ap- 7 Rempmee mg mm every branch of agriculture. | 
pears to have the preference; but at what dis-| ichly value all the eccesemens and societies of 
, 4 hes o ' | the present day, formed for the advancement and 
tances 1m and beiween the vows, should the trees | improve.nent ti Knowledge of the mechanic and 
ve planted? 1 have seen various statements, but agriculturist ; but describe to & person entirely 
do not know whose plan in this respect is best a with the manner in which wool is 
sanctioned by experience. With regard to the) PTOCUCSs the animal which produces it, and in- 
kind of mulberry, 1 would inquire :f the New 


form him how this animal must be reared, fed 
: inc housed, and treated, according to the practice of 
Chinese (Morus multicaulis) is not much the | some of our most wealthy and scienti 
best? And where can | get them? 

Is there no one among your numerous corres- 


‘ ry an c farmers, 
its peculiar habits, and liability to dise 
oondents who can give the practical results of 


: ase in case! 
of neglect, and he would be very apt to conclude, | 


that, being unable to sustain the necessary ex- 
| sc, he mich . | 
pense, he might as well not attempt to rear an 
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‘ . . | 
tion on the subject about which our corres- 
ours of the 3Uth ult. has remain- |, 


Mr. L. Tucker-—Afier so many earnest com- | ed so long unanswered that you may think ime 


of silk ; none which presents in my estimation | 


siness, or in the application of the raw material, 


ted, and that the rearing of the silk-worm, and | 
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— — 


animal that required so m 
it 


| 


—<—<— 


uch care and labor, So 
with regard to the rearing of the silk-worm,there 


lis reason to fear that the minute particularity and 
perature, food, clean). 


‘delicate attention to tem 
ness, &e. &e. with which the subject has been 
treated by most writers, -" have deterred many 
|from engaging in it; but let them be told, and 
\truly too, that without thermometer, hot-house 
| stove-rogm, or oe the silk-worm may he 
atthe proper season,hatched by the usual warmth 
‘of the kitchen; and that witha rough board to 
| lie on, and a corn-house or barn to shelter them 
| from wind and wet, guar.ted also from the depre- 
|| dations of rata, mice, and fowls, and well suppli- 
\ ed with the white mulberry leaf, will produce a 
| profitable crop of silk, they may be induced to’ 
itry; and having ones engaged in the business 
jand found it practicable, may then attend to al! 
|| the improvements which experience and sound 
| wisdom may dictate. Many persons in this 
|| town, who have been for twenty or thirty y.ars 
i successfully encaged in the rearing of silk-worins, 
| should you talk to them about thermometers, hot. 
|| houses, and laboratories, would not know what 
you meant; yet I doubt not, a due attention to 
‘i these may be profitable. 

With regard to the manufacture of silk in this 
i country, much is yet to be learned ; but I consi- 
‘dor the experiment as favorably commenced, and 








jnothing more is wantiig than that some of our 
‘enterprising and ingenious mechanics should 
| give the subject that attention which its inport- 
jance demands; and with such tmprovements in 
! machinery, and the art of manufacturing, as | 
| think the business susceptible, we may soon 
| compete in this, as we do in some of our wool 
jand cotton fabrics, with any portion of the world, 
| believe it to be a well established fact, that no 
| part of the world now produces a better quality 
lof the raw silk than that which is produced in 
this country. Since the investigation of the snb- 
ject by a resolution of Congress, and the encou- 
-ragement presented by the Legislature of this 
State, in a bounty upon the propagation of the 
,white mulberry, and upon raw silk, the business 
has received a new iinpulse, 

| The Piedmont reel has been introduced, and 
| with some improvement in the application of a 
| stop motion was the last season used to some ex- 
jtent, propelled by water and by-horse power, as 
| wellas by hand, and our ingenious cmd industri- 
lous females find that, without any further instrue- 
tion in this branch, they can, with the exercise ot 
\a little more patience than the old reel required, 
iproduce amuch handsomer and more valuable 
article than by the former method. I have now 
by me a sample of a few ounces, reeled by one ot 
our ladies, which I designed to have presented at 
the New-York Fair, and which [ think in every 


respect would compete with the production of any 


‘country. ‘Thus far, then, I think we may safely 
isay, we can and do succeed, We have also two 
small silk manufacturing establishments 1n_ this 
‘town, propelled by water power, in successful op- 
eration, at which single thrown silk, organzine, 
‘ram, andevery kind of silk, is prepared with ease, 
|by persons bred to the businese. The machine- 
|ry is made in the manner of the most approved 
| English machinery, At these establishments all 
\the silk raised in this vicinity, and reeled on the 
limproved reel as before stated, finds a ready mat- 
ket. Some broad goods have been made, but the 
business seems not yet to be sufficiently matured 
|to go immediateiy into the higher branches 0! 
|manufacture, but must for a time be confined to 
ithe smaller and more common articles of silk fa- 
brics. A great proportion of the silk now prep@ 
red at our factories here is made use of in the 
manufacture of the Tuscany grass bonnets. 
Elaving extended my remarks to a much great: 
er length than I anticipated, I will mention as a0 
apology, that having seen most of the publica- 
tions on the subject which have been circulated in 
this country in answer tothe call of Congress fot 
information, and being well acquainted with the 
erfectly simple manner in which the busines® 
has ever been conducted here, I felt that a pla!" 
statement of facts, similar to those I have here 
given, was necessary, to counteract in some mea 
sore the influence of that scientific minuten * 
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cations, and migbt be of public utility. Should 
it appear to you that I am correct in this opinion, 
ou are at liberty to make such use of this com- 


‘nunication as you may think proper. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 10% 


with which the subject was treated in those publi-|)cylinder is large, and covered with three inch] the earth by its descent, that with the aid derived 


heavy staves, it not only supercedes the necessi-|/ from a few of iis branches it remained standing 
ty of a fly wheel, but gives power at the point re- |for some weeks. Another instance was that of a 
quired, and the knives being placed spiral on the'| beech which stood alone in a cleared field. This 


Another subject of your inquiry is, whether||cylinder, and under quick motion, the corn may) tree had a dry top, but the lower branches and 


silk-worm eggs can be procured here, in repl to 
which, all I can say is, I have heretofore, when 
applied to found no difficulty in obtaining them, to 
any extent called for, and presume there would 
be none now. The price from 6 to 8 cents per 
thousand; and as they are attached to papers, 
those papers may be folded and packed in small 
boxes and sent safely to any part of the country 
by stage or othorwise. 

“When at New York, last spring, I purchased 
a small lot of the Morus miulticaulis, for the pur- 
pose of introducing them into this silk-growing 
region. They flourished finely last summer, 
and if our winter climate does not prove too se- 
vere for them bid fair to be an important acquisi- 
tion to our silk growers. As | am frequently ap- 
plied to from a distance for information with re- 
card to the value of cocoons, and of the raw silk, 
I will here state that we have not as yet any ex- 
tensive reeling establishments, but from the suc- 
cess which attended the trial of the Piedmont reel 
the last season, [ think there is encouragement to 


enter extensively into the business, and that pro- | 


bably, by another season, such preparation will 
be made as to afford a ready sale for cocoons, at 
a fair price, which is now estimated by the bush- 


el—say $2,50 per bushel, for fair, to $3,00 for best. | 


The worth of the raw silk depends much on its 


being reeled clean, level, and fine. For the for- | 


mer | have haid the above prices for several lots 
which I purchased the last season, and for the 
raw silk have paid mostly from $3,75 to $4,00. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Mansfield Center, Dec. 18, 1833. 7Z. Srorrs. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Columbian Straw Cutter. 

Mr. L. Tucker--Noah Davis of York, Liv- 
ingston county,has exhibited a machine in this vil- 
lage, denominated the Columbian Straw Cutter, 
patented to Amos Russell and himself on the 
19th of November last. 

Several hundred people examined the princi- 
ples of the machine and saw it operate in cutting 
straw, hay, &c., and almost without a dissenting 
voice pronounced it the best machine for cutting 
todder that they had ever seen. 

That the public may have some idea of this 
machine a partial description of it is given : 

Three knives (:nore or less) say twenty inches 


be cut as above stated by the power of two fin-|| body were green. During a severe thunder shower 
gers. All fodder cut is carried into a box beneath, ‘it was struck with lightning, and three hogs that 

The knives by means of the screws which at- | were lying near the roots were killed. The tree 
‘tach them to the cylinder, are set more or less|) itself was much shattered. In another case a su- 
close to the bed shire or stecl almost as easy as || gar maple was struck in a grove of that kind of 
} the length of the cut is regulated. | wood, and the loose bark was thrown off to with- 











i To shift from hand to any other power, nothing ‘in a few fee: of the ground, when the fluid was 
lis necessary but to attach a band or belt to a pul- | diverted by a small beech pole, or dry tree, which 
{ley placed on the end of the shaft instead of a} leaned against the maple, and down which the 
| crank. lightning passed to the earth, shivering the tree 


| Any person wishing to take an interest in this | to splinters. 


|| improvement may have a shop, town, county, or | During a twenty-five ycars residence in a 


| State right, on reasonable terms, by applying to} wooded country the above are the only instances 
1 Noah Davis, of York, or may have town orcoun-|'of the beech being struck that I have known, 
| ty rights, by applying to Thos. Williams of Wa-) while not a year passes, in which numerous ca- 
_terloo, or Philander Denslow or George W, ‘ses of nearly all other kinds of timber being 
| Huntoon of Syracuse, Onondaga co., his agents. ||struck, do not occur. The hemlock, pine, and 
| The machines will be manufactured by Joseph |basswood, suffer mosi, then the oak and elm. 
Hall, in Rochester, of whom they may be had on|! The two former are usually the tallest trees found 
_ short notice. jin the woods, and the basswood would perhaps 
Printers who are in favor of agsicultural im-|\rank next. The beech is geverally the lowest of 
| provements are invited to insert the above. ‘any of our fall grown native forest trees, which 
for the Genesee Farmer. | ®ccOunts in part for its oftener escaping the ef- 
| Conducting Power of Trees. ‘fects of lightning than the others mentioned, yet 
| Mr. Eptror—I have observed in some late||it #8 undoubtedly true that some kinds of wood 
‘| numbers of the Farmer several articles selected, _ better conductors than others, and the beech 
or communicated, in which the liability of par- || ™#Y be one of the worst. But, though I believe 
“ticular trees to be affected by the electric fluid, is | the dry wood of the beech is a better conductor 
| diecumned, and the exemption of ethers is affirmed. ‘mae the green, still that tree in no state can be 
In one of these papers, the maple, it is said, is | considered as free from danger, and the person 
‘rarely, if ever struck by lightning; and your |)! guilty of the greatest imprudence who selects 
| correspondent W. H. in correcting that error, for a refuge from a thunder storm, that, or any 
says he has never known the beech, or birch, in- lovey tree. Far better we remain in the middle 
jured by the electric fluid. The non-conducting of a awe, and bide the “ peltings of the pitiless 
‘qualities of the beech here asserted, is nothing. storm,” than creep under the new made haystack 
‘new, but age does not render the supposition less | °° the spreading foliage of the solitary shade tree, 
‘erroneous. Among the ancieuts the beech was | '° #¥ld a wetting which in nine cases out of ten 
‘sacred to Jupiter, and its general exemption from || 'S rather advantageous than otherwise. W. G. 
‘the usual effects of lightning was considered a | 
“consequence of the favor with which he regarded || For the Genesee Farmer. 
| 
| 














it. In the western states a similar notion of the | On Clover and Plaster. 


| 
j 


“certainty that the beech is never struck, is very Your correspondent at page 90, may be re- 


in length, are placed upon a cylinder diagonal- | prevalent, and many hunters if drivea to take || minded that healthy vigorous plants perspire move 
'y, by means of screws—the cylinder about 20 | shelter under a tree during a thunder storm, al- | than such as are feeble or half starved. The 
uiches in length by 28 in diameter, which is pla- | ways select the beech; and at one time it was| thickness of the grass will also prevent the dew 
cedon a frame in the manner usual for hanging |! recommended in some of the public journals that from drying up 80 soon, either in consequence of 
a grindstone—on a bar of wood, across the rear |, beeches should be left in the fields when cleared, || sunshine, or of the breeze that may glide over it 
of the frame, is placed a thin plate of steel upon |! or planted afterwards, that grazing animals might 1 in the morning. The greater quantity of dew 
which hay, straw, stalks, or oats in the sheaf, |! under them seek shelter and safety. ‘on plastered lands, cannot therefore be received as 


are cut by the passing knives, which come in so| 


i That the beech tree is not often struck is cer | 


|@ proof that plaster can “ draw moisture from the 


. ° _ * ° . ” 
perfect, though tight, contact with the steel as not ‘tain; that it is not invariably exempt from on BER 


‘o admit of the thinnest leaf of a straw, though 
‘lone, toescape uncut. The straw, &c., is carri- 
ed to the cutting point in the manner that wool is 
ted into a machine for carding. 

The cut may be altered to any length required 
in three seconds of time, from one fifth of an inch 
‘oan inch ormore. A hopper is also placed up- 
tiglit over the summit where straw, &c. is cut, si- 
’nilar to that already described, but it is not con- 


destructive effect of lightning, several instances! [should have no apprehensions that kiln-dried 
‘which have fullen within my knowledge fully || plaster was damaged | have assisted in heating 
| prove. In one instance a beech eighteen or twen | it to make it grind easier, and have no recollection 
| ty inches in diameter, stood near a linden or bass- || that its efficacy was impaired. The lime and 
|wood, which was much the taller of the two. |) sulphuric acid, cannot be separated by heat alone, 
This basswood was struck with lightning, which although it may be melted. At a low red heat 
made a deep furrow down the body until it came || indeed, it loses its water of crystallization ; but it 


within fifteen feet of the ground, when it left the 
‘basswood for the beech, (probably attracted by a 


| ° . 
readily recovers it; and I know of no reason foi 


believing that calcination can alter its properties 


sidered any better, except for cutting ears of corn || dry limb of the latter which passed near the bass- | as a manure. A Farmer. 
'0 short picces, say half an inch or an inch, _ wood) which was shivered into a thousand pieces | 
which it will do square across the cob at the rate! from the point of contact to the root. So violent (>> We are again under the necessity of post. 
of about a bushel of ears in a minute. was the shock, that the beech appeared to have | poning the 6th number of Quercus on Cattle, the 

And as people generally suppose this must be | been literally torn in two, the splintered end of the| engraver having failed to have the cut, which is 
hard hand labor, it may be observed that as the|! upper portion of the treebeing so firmly planted in ||to accompany it, ready. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. || and a little above it, so (hat these casks were ea-\ no longer affords any nutrition to vegetables 
Mapie Sugar. || sily rolled on to and emptied into the trough, and} But this cannot be done without the addition 4 
I find but little said in the Genesee Farmer on | in five minutes the cask is empty and the team off | carbon or chercoal. 

the subject of manufacturing maple sugar, and | yeain. One man has often gathered in this works|| Now if these be facts, (and I think they « 
that little not exact!y in accordance with the most! forty casks, being eighty barrels of sap, in one | susceptible of demonstration) how is it vo ton 
approved method now in use. | should infer from | day Ali this was effected by having convenien- | that simply heating plaster sufficient to dry ~ 
what I have read on the subject in your paper, | ces The horse soon learns the routs, and goes moisture from the surface, without any change 
that your correspondents who have written OM | close to every tree g 





; ; the gatherer with his large! being produced in its composition, can produce 
that subject, are unacquainted with what farmers | yj] in hand, takes hold the chime of the bucket an injury, or render it any less rutricious? 
in this vicinity consider a great improvement. || with his left hand, gently raises one side, emp- || 


If there can be any reasonable reply given to 
The first is in the manner of tapping and gather- | (je, it, and is off. The boiler has nothing to do 


the above remarks, I should be glad to see it. 
ing the sap. The trees are tapped with a half) but drive his fires; whenever the pans boil down |) Camituys 
inch screw bit, bored not to exceed an inch and a) he has but to apply his tabe, and in a few mi-| 


half deep—two holes—one about three inches | nutes it is filled again, without any lifting orl For the Genesee Farmer, 
hi pacetgele Ne _. | Bees.--Result of the Past Sea. 
higher than the other, so that the spout need not) wasting of sap. Connected with the building | aon 

interfere with the emptying of the bucket. The) wac q wood house, which was filled with dry) Having entered upon the experiment of raising 
spouts are made of soft maple or ash, turned and || wood in the fall of the year. \ 5 


|| bees on the housing system, 1 will briefly relate 
bored in a jathe—the one for the lower hole is} —Ajthough this works was large, having about) the result of the past season; and I regret to say 


three inches long, quite tapering, with a crack) 1490 buckets set, yet three hands were generally | the result has not been as favorable as I onta 
near the end for holding a wire with which the! pound sufficient to manage it. The fires were not | have wished, not owing however to any defect as 
bucket is suspended; the upper one six inches suffered to go down, mght nor day; whenever || { think, in the system, but to other circumstances 
long, made in the usual manner. The buckets | they syrraped down, which was once a day, the!) The worm was very troublesome in the smal 
are large, holding from twelve to sixteen quarts, | syrrup was dipped out quickly with a dipper,sha- | room, destroyed some of the combs, and hindered 
and suspended from the short spout by a wire or | ped somewhat like a dust pan, and filled so soon 


: the labors of the bees; I obtained but very little 
. ~ ‘ , 4 oO .e ) i om A = : : ° ’ ° HI : : 
string, so that it willswing and can be emptied ) with eold sap as to be in no danger of burning.| honey. I have removed the hive, (which was an 


without taking off. The advantages of having | The sngaring off was done at home by the house) oid one when JT obtained it, and contained some 


the buckets suspended from the spouts are, YOU! wife—a large kettle set in an arch was used for|) worms as I have reason to belic ve,) and intend 
catch all the sap, the buckets are not found wrong | th a¢ purpose 


|| putting in a new swarm. I cannot as yet pro- 
ving oflabor in gathering. The spouts are dura- | 


venient, that the only thing to be regretted about, the dest or not; a longer time, and more experi- 
H . P " ° if wo! I. . . 
ble, lasting as long as the buckets if well taken) jt was, that sap did not run all the year round 


care off. The next and most important improve- O. P. Q. 
ment is in boiling. Instead of three kettles be- East Bloomfield. March 20. 1834 

4 vv oy , *¢ . un . 
tween two logs, the sm: Ke and ashes flying eve- 





ence are needed to form an Opinion, 
| Another hive was placed on a box, something 
after Ulmus’ plan, early last spring. The bees 
ea ee in this hive worked tolerably well, filled the hiv: 
ry way, we have sheet iron pans of a size cor- For the Genesee Farmer. 


; ’ with honey, and partly filled the division of th: 
responding with the number of trees ; fora works On the Use of Plaster. Y 
of 150 to 200 trees, a pan six fect long, three feet 


Me LT the Qu box below with comb and some honey. I was 
i » Bde UCKER—IN Y maper OF the <v . 
“4 ‘thing ld be of é M ' on ' ee t Me of Ph disappointed, however, that there was no mor 
wide, and nine inches deep, Would be of a suita-' March, is an article upon the subject o aster, ; 
wea : " , ' ‘oO ce nentie : ee Stet || honey made, though I am disposed to attribute it 
wie S1Ze. signed ~* nondaga, | ‘ 
:, Thi bof brick a” ; ' 5 dial lk | to the season, or some other local circumstances , 
iis pan is set upon an arch of brick, so that ‘he writer has given some practical observa- | . :, 
SI : P ‘ ; ie I ; “ ag ” | for [ find that bees in this neighborhood generally 
ihe fire extends the whole length of the bottom, tions upon the subject, which [ think are judicious; |. ; ; mas 
- have done very poorly the past season. I howe- 
and does not touch the sides or ends, therefore but his concluding caution against the use of kiln- ; ; 
, : re ver am not yet disheurtened, but hope to be able | 
they are not exposed to burn; a large surface is dried plaster, has neither foundation in scienceor, ae ‘ 
tite df = ; give a more favorable account hereafter. 
thus exposed for carrying ¢ evaporation, and, experience. . 
r yrs , experience ‘| Hammond’s Port, March 16. W. W.B. 
they wall boil off sap much faster than kettles or —_ In order to ascertain whether the process of dry-|| sali 
cauldrons holding the same amount, beside they | ing plaster produces any effect upon its influcnce For the Genesee Farmer. 
are much neater, less inthe way, and far cheaper upon vegetaiion, it will be necessary to examine) Wood Snapping on the Fire. 
than kettles. They are made of common sheet. its nature, and the effect produced hy the agency i believe we have no wood in this country tnat 
iron riveted together, and cost about the same as_ of caloric or heat upon its composition. , is more worthless for fuel than the Butternut. A 
stove pipe. Pure plaster (or gypsum) is a compound of sul- | few cuts of this kind however about ten inches in 
Another improvement is in having good sub- phuric acid anu lime (or oxide of calclum)—and | diameter, had been split in two, left some weeks 
stantial frame buildings, with a good shingle roof, [ should consider that the addition of any other | to dry, and then carried into my chamber. 01 
; , 


and a good brick chimney, and large cisterns for! substance, would be considered an impurity, and | placing one stick on the fire, it began to snap 


resecvoirs, a sleeping apartment so as to boil would diminish its salutary influence upon vege-. most remarkably: sometimes there were not less 
nights—for all sap boilers know that one night iS; tation. Itis found in nature in a state of chrys- | than fifteen or twenty sparks on the carpet a 
© . , ae , 7S —oyile , . : 4 4 4 a : : 4 | ° . , 
almost as good as two days for boiling down sap. | talization, and is in combination with water in a- once; and the inconvenience was scrious. Wha! 


‘lhe most convenient establishment of the kind [| bout three fourths of the former and one of the | was to be done? I happened to recollect a pate 

have ever seen, was situated on a side hil, hav- | latter. | graph in your 2d volume, taken from some east 
g : ‘ 

ing three off sete or stories; on the lower floor | 


This is denominated the water of chrystaliza- | ern paper, stating that wood snaps on the fire from 
was placed two sheet iron pans connected with |tion, which is one of the component parts of all! the side nearest to the heart, It was so in this 
one chimney, the room of sufficient size to be con- | chrystalized substances. Now what would be | case. I just turned the log over, and at once (he 
venicnt for making fires, skimming the pans, &c. | the effect of heat upon this compound, or what | difficulty was at an end; for though it continued 
On the next story were placed three large cisterns | change would it produce ? to snap for some time against the back plate, yet 
holding sixty or seventy barrels, the bottoms of' 


If it be exposed to nearly a red heat, it falls | no more sparks came into the room. 


which were on a level with the top of the pans, ,down into a soft powder, from parting with its| When I put on the next log, I was particular 
so that sap was conducted fiom these by a tube! water of chrystalization, but is not decomposed.,| to turn the heart backwards, and I have had no 
for replenishing the pans. trouble from snapping since. Now the know: 
ledge of this thing is but a trifle indeed, but" 
may be worth knowing, for I have often seen the 


On the third off set, | {t is still the sulphate of lime, has diminished a- 


and out side the building was placed a trough on | bout one fourth in heft, and consequently worth 
a level with the top of the cisterns, from which | al 


| c » | . 

was placed a conductor leading to the cisterns. ground plaster for agricultural purposes. If the | guests round a parlor fire starting up to put out 
The sap, gathered in sixty gallon casks on singte | heat be carried still higher, it is then decomposed | the sparks, when I presume nothing more Ws 
horse sheds, was drawn along. side this trough, land resolved into its elementary principle 


8, and | wanting than toturn over a stick, A Farmer 


out one fourth per ton more than our common 
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For the Genesee Farmer. The small expense of cchiveting an acre or two | cess, and execute the work. From my own ex- 
A Vegetable Storehouse. of the Yellow Locust, (Robina pseudo-acacia,) eae in this business, which has been by no 
Mr. L. Tucker—lI write not to adorn the pa-|/appears to render it the cheapest and most econo-|, means inconsiderable, I have been led to view the 
ges of the Farmer, but to increase its usefulness, |jmical method to adopt. Every man that ategts | subject in a different light. It is indeed, easy to 
oa confer a favor upon my countrymen. Last}jthis plan will not only have the satisfaction of| build a good board fence: but the first and prin- 
autumn, [ built a cellar in the following manner greatly enhancing the value of his property, but |, cipal requisite is,to know how this shouid be done. 
by making a hole 18 feet in length, 8 feet in} will leave an inheritance to the next Guawaina) This knowledge is not instinctive, but must be 
width, 3 feet in depth,—placing over it seven ||that will be truly valuable. } acquired. My object therefore, in what follows, 
pairs of rafters, the pitch being a right angle. Ij} A deep rich loan is the best soil for the pur-|/ will be to point out the various processes of 
‘en covered it with boards, straw, coarse hay and} pose ; and thedistance that the trees should stand }, building a good board fence. 
dirt. The following is an estimate of the cost: |japart should depend on circumstances. If the | | The posts should be 7 feet in length, and in 
Boards and scantling, 400 feet,.....- $2,00 land 1s to be under tillage for a few years, then diameter from 9 to 7 or 8 inches. If red cedar, 
Shoveling out, 1 day,....-..+.+-00+ 75 |\the trees should be set at the distance of ten or! | which costs more, and is probably of greater 
Making roof and door way, 1 1-2 days, 1,50 |i twelve feet one way, and say five or six feet the | \ st ‘ength, 1s to be used,posts of a smaller diameter 
- Covering, 1 day,...++.++++eeeeeeees 75 other; and I would here remark that where the | may answer the purpose. Posts may be split or 
| #5,00 ||ground is ploughed annually, the trees will grow) saw d. Splitting is undoubtedly the more con- 
. Thus I have stored nearly 300 bushels of pota-|}much faster than where the land is in grass.) ducive, both to their strength and duravility. It 
toes—they have kept dry and warm. I have fed|| Where the land is not used for tillage, the trees | is believed posts will last much longer it they are 
“ ‘ of them to hogs, cows, and beef cattle, every day }|may be set at the distance of from five to eight well seasoned, before they are set. Iv order to 
. through the season, with very little trouble. For feet apart. secure this advantage, they should be cut one year 
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as | 

as . ° ° 

es apples or cider, for turneps, or any other roots, it}} It Would require for one acre at the distance of le before they are to be used, and during the year, 
- is the best within my knowledge. In my opinion 54 feet, each way,......-.. 1440 trees. | be exposed in the best practicable manner to the 
tt ; re Ps & ao. > 

oa every considerable farmer should have two or : > sig 2 oh haat tl eo 2 |, agency of the atmosphere. 

ec : . : : és eee, “OUTeeTETrere | h > ‘ : , , 

ttle more of this form, which will hold 1000 bushels ee ORR RR 677 do. | Jucge Peters, late President of the Philadel- 
e 5 each, with a shed over the door way of one, and 5 feet by 12,........ eeeseees 630 do. | phia Agricultural Society, than whom we have 
ian a steaming apparatus at the side of the door— 5§ feet by 164,....--60. ee eee 480 do. f no better authority, announced it several years 
on the Ww hole placed near the pig stye and barn. Yellow Locust seed is worth about $401 $5 the since, in the memoirs of that institution. as a fact, 
en 


‘Then, my brother farmers, we could raise tur-|/PoUNd—say $1 the half pint. And tices vf suit-| well proved by his owa experience, au! that of 
DrO- : 























i veps, mange! wurtzel and carrots, feed them with sree a m4 . a * — oem others, that if posts wore om with theirt ape down, 
ai cora and rye, make more and better pork—|| "2S '0 — > ork at 36 per hun red. | that is, the order of their growth being inverted, 
: more, and equally as good beef; and solve the The process to sane trees from the seed, I think | they would last much longer than if set in the 
7" wuestion about surplus grain and alcohol. It may has not been ay a ™ 4 Farmer. | usual manner. It is not likely that a scholar so 
a ” be said that this cellar will rot down in a few||!0 Order to —— od ait nails ma IS | learned in natural science, and so accurate in his 
hive years; then will I rebuild it, by placing over it}|" only ne pe yea tie shoule _ — investigations, as was Judge Peters, was mista- 
i’ : straw and tan bark; then cover the whole with||ed 19 warm or hot water, but it is necessary that | ken in regard to this fact. Many gentiemen, in 
ig boards, and it will be as durable as most out-|| he water be boiling hot—l\et them remain in the; different parts of the country, have adopted the 
” lings. water twelve or twenty-four hours, when the most theory thus suggested, and are now taking care 
an ? Now | would ask if ice secured in the abovell°f sang be much swollen, and then org to set their posts accordingly. ‘This L recommend 
oa ; nanner would not be useful for keeping early||™© late 7. — aie: aii - | in all cases when posts are to be set in the ground 
lie ¥ votter, cooling cream, and tempering milk rooms,|| 24fale Nursery, April, 1834. — | for beard fenee, oF any other pulpess. The a6- 
ine, &c. through the summer? If corn meal, wet up For the Genesee Farmer, | ditional expense is nothing; the advantages may 
a , and steamed in the form of dumplings, with po-}/ Hlow to make a good Board | | be, and probably will be, great. Several years 
| tatoes, would not be an improvement? I would||_ . FENCE. ies | since, I set in the manner here suggesied more 
B j ask, also, if a crop of beets, thinned out for fat-||_ Asin many parts of this country, rail timber | than one hundred cedar posts, and have subse- 
, | ening hogs in summer, fed to store hogs in win-|]' becoming scarce, and but few farms connate quently been setting in the like manner; buta 
er. ter, would not be valuable, and answer the place|/ Stones enough to supply materials for farming, _ longer series of years must elapse before the re- 
ec. 4 of peas and corn? I would inquire for a simple}| ™®"Y farmers are beginning to build board fence) sult of my experiments can be satisfactorily 
riba and useful plan, for steaming vegetables, that will for the enclosure and division of their farms.) known. 
. A cook ten or fifteen bushels at one time; and last, This, if well built, is, while it lasts, a neat, tasty, | In connection with this subject, it may be use- 
nes iN though not least, 1 would ask if farmers general-||@%4 good fence. The best materials supplied! ful to remark that, where leached ashes can be 
wecks ly cannot consume their corn and rye at home here fur the construction of such fence, are the ce. easily obtained, it is believed to be good practice 
On ; with a greater profit, than to sell it to the distiller||4@" of our swamps for posts, and hemlock for to use them for filling the holes about the posts, 
snap . at present prices? W.P.R. |\boards. It has been found by experience, that i in| especially near the top, and in connection with 
xt less e Holland Patent, Jan. 27, 1834. the most of our soils, a board fence, well built of the surface. I have found,to my entire satisfac- 
pet al F | Th» above commanication was mislaid, or it these materials, will last about 20 years, and be | tion, that either leached ashes or clay, thus appli- 
What 4 would have had an earlier insertion. —Editor} ||® 800d fence, during that time, without much ex- | ‘ed, will add much to the durability of posts. 
“para: 2 — pense of repairs. I make here a discrimination | This consideration will deserve the greater re- 
: ont Fr For the Genesee Farmer. |\as to soils; for it is known that posts will last! gard, if the soil in which posts are to be set is 
p from : On the Cultivation of the Yellow ™h longer, ina stiff adhesive soil, than in one!' sandy and loose. I make no use of stones in fill- 
in this : ae LOCUST. jj that is sandy and loose. Clay, probably is the best || ing the holes about the posts. Formerly this was 
sce the _ Me Tucker—The cultivation of the Locust of all soils for the preservation of posts; sand my practice, but long since I abandoned it, from 
asl 7 ior tinbver begins to awaken the attention of ma- the worst. | aconviction of its inutility and hurtful tendency. 
ite, yet 9 - in this section of the county. The time is Ithas been ascertained that the expense of a| It is scarcely needful to remark here, that the 
. ‘S| approaching when a want of fencing timber board fence, well built of the materials here spo-| ground thrown in about the posts should be tho- 
sjculat Fs Will be felt, uniess taeasures are soon adopted to ken of, the posts costing from 6 to 8 cents apiece, || roughly jammed down, and rendered as hard and 
had no meet the emergency. Our foress are rapidly re- and the boards at the rate of $5 a thousand, will || compact as possible. For this purpose, a suita- 
know: ceding; and the time is not far distant when the not vary much from 75 cents a rod. There will \| ble stick, handspike like, must be prepared. This 
but i ’ “a cedar tound on the islands and shoresof Lake | however be a variation, according to the eg |stick at the end to be used, must not be sawed off 
een the sak will be exinsusted. Therefore, the only al- | or less facility of digging the holes for the posts, | square or flat, but be sharpened a little, or sharp- 
put out mative appears to ve either to cu! ltivate live fen-| Doubtless every man having a desire to build q heen very obtusely ; for in this form it will gather 
no 08 Or to cultivate the Locust or some other tim- os fence, thinks it a simple business, and be- || and consolidate the ground to much better advan- 
“MER. ; er to supply the deficiency, lieves himself fully competent to project the pro-|\tage than if sawed off flat. 
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‘Phe rizht depth for setting the posts, so far as 
I can judge from my long experience, is two feet 
and four inches. Formerly it was my practice 
to dig post holes ouly two feet deep. This was 
found to be insufficient. Subsequently I have set 
many hundred posts, the depth first above men- 
tioned, and the results have been altogether satis- 
factory. Yet,if the ground is very hard, and the 


Having written so freely on the subject of 
‘board fences, 1 am inclined to adda few remarks 
applicable only to board or post fences, intended 
‘to be made on low, wet and swampy ground. It 
‘is known, that posts will not stand well, in con- 
nection with water, or in ground saturated with 
it, in the frosty'seasons. The combined agency 
of frost and water is such, as to lift the posts out 
digging of course expensive, a little of thisdepth || of the ground. Yet I have found, that a board 
may be dispensed with A small iron bar, one || fence, or any fence, built with posts, can be made 
inch square, and in length six or seven feet, shar- to stand perfectly well, in locations naturally wet. 
pened at one end, has been found a very useful || The only requisite is, to exclude the water. This 
implement in digzing post holes. 








‘TL have done in the following manner. Ist. In 

Fourteen feet appears to be the right length of \\the summer, when little or no water was present, 
boards to be used for fencing. Five boards will ||™Y Posts were set the usual depth. ‘This being 
be required for one length of fence. The bottom |) done, the next process was, to plough each side 
boards should be from thirteen to fifteen inches | Of the posts, turning the ground towards them. 
wide Ail the rest may be six inches in width, || Thus the ground was raised about the posts 
though for the second board, !| prefer eight inches. jeight or ten inches, giving them a deeper posi- 
The wide board at the bottom, together with ||"! and excluding the water. Hoes and shov- 
three narrow ones above, raises the fence to its |, els were employed, in finishing the work. A 
intended altitude, for which four feet and two or handsome embankment was proauced, in the cen- 
three inches, after the cap board is put on, will | '€" of which stood the fence, with an open gutter 
generally be found sufficient. In putting on the || 0? each side, at the distance of about three feet. 
boards, care should be taken to break joints, that |My fence thus built, and built too on ground 
is, to fasten the ends of the boards to different || Where I had before made a post fence, which re- 
posts, first to one set of posts, and in putting on sulted only in disappointment, has been standing 
the next course, to another, thus alternating in all several years, and it stands now in a perfectly 
the courses. straight and upright position. 

DAN BRADLEY. 

Marcellus, Warch 26, 1834. 


I am satisfied, from my own expe- 
rience, that this contributes greatly to the strength 
of the fence. Indeed, I regard it as indispensa- 
ble. 


My practice is, to fasten each bottom board to 
the posts, with five nails, two at each end, and 
one in the middle. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Letter from Maj. John Adlum. 
Me. L. ‘Tuckex—lIn the Genesee Farmer, vol. 
4, No. 2, L observe a piece signed A. P. Robinson, 
lon the transmuiation of grain--- that is, wheat 
| turning to chess or cheat. | was im _ hopes, 
\from the absurdity of the thing, that I should see 
of many, the four boards being thus fastened to||no more written on the subject. [t appears very 
the posts, the fence is done. I have seen near home, } strange to me how people of understanding and 
and in the country where | have traveled, many || common sense can so far deceive themselves as 
board fences, left in this condition, and supposed || tu believe it. 
to be finished. I always regard them as conclu- || 





Frequently, I use as many 
nails, and in the like manner, though perhaps | 
unnecessary, in fastening each of the narrow | 


boards. According to the injudicious practice 





In the year 1797, I purchased a farm on the 
sive indications of bad taste, and shiftless econo- || head of Chesapeak Bay, nevr Havre de Grace, 
my. <A board fence thus fiuished, is too slender || and in the year 1799, I thrashed the grain of one 


to afford ample protection against beasts, and is | field of wheat amounting to about 280 bushels—it 
| , . 
was very full of cheat, and afier running it through 


certain, in @ little time, tobe broken to pieces, and 
destroyed. | the fan several times I got out of 1 upwards of 
W hen, therefore, the four boards, giving to the ! sixty bushels of cheat. The wheat grain left, was 
fence its altitude, are fastened to the posts, the | Very fine and plump, and weighed sixty four 
fence is not to be considered as done. ‘There yet |, pounds the bushel at the mill where I soldit. Now 
remains a little move to be Jone to it, and that Jit- || | should suppose that if any of the wheat turned 
tle is of great consequence ; for without it, all that || to cheat, the remaining wheat would be a poor, 
has been done, will result in disappointment and |, light and shriveled grain. 


loss. Battens are to be applied to all the posts,|| The seed of this wheat was bought and sowed 


and so placed as to cover the boards at their joints. |' by my overseer, or manager. I charged him with 
These should be fastened to the fence, with large || sowing unclean seed, but he denied it 
nails, at the top and bottom, drawn through the || red of whom he bought it. 


1 inqui- 
I then went to the! 





‘it grew : 


house, \o Chesapeake Bay, was atwut seventy 
ches, and I had an avenue about ten feet ng 
without any sod or grass on it, and I with in 
overseer sowed several bushels of the cheat seed 
on it, so much that there was several grains on 
every squ ich, There was a fine shows; 
soon afte’ ne i believe there was not one grain 
ina hu Iti .t did not vegetate. The seed was 
not rake by. ‘ayon the surface of the ground, 
andtom: us» 7 the overseer’s own expression 
‘ics -s the hair on a dog’s ba ) 
vited sev of ‘nose persons who "id aa 
that the sees © eat would grow, to come and sp, 
it growing. Some were convinced that I was righ; 
but others, who thought themselves more wise 
than their neighbors, said that i must have put 
something to it or soaked it in something to cause 
it to vegetate, and requested of my overseer to |e: 
them into the secret, but he said he knew of none. 
as the cheat was taken off the barn floor by him. 
self, and carried by himself to where it was sow. 
ed, just as it came from the fan. But some of 
them would not believe him, as they thought they 
«new better. 

But I will conclude by giving the late Josep), 
Cooper’s opinion on this subject,and to understand 
it, | must mention how his opinion came to Le 
asked. 

Some twenty-five years since, I had some bu. 
siness in Philadelphia, and happened to put up 
at the same house that Col. Eli Williams (brothe: 
‘to the celebrated General Otho H. Williams, 
lodged at, and being intimately acquainted wil 
him, I asked him if he had any objection to go 
and pay a visit to Mr. Joseph Cooper. He re- 
plied that he would go with great pleasure, as he 
had a great desire to be acquainted with him 
We crossed the Delaware and called on him 
Col. Williams was making a great many inqui- 
ries respecting farming,when he asked us to take 
a family dinner with him, and while we were at 
dinner Col. Williams asked him whether he be- 
lieved that wheat turned to cheat. Mr. Coope: 
replied by asking him whether it was possible ti 
'make @ bullock out of a horse. And he observe 
‘that when that can be done, wheat may be turnec 
to cheat. He then went on, by giving a history 
of what he knew about it for upwards of fifly 
years. He said that when he was a young mau 
he believed that wheat turned into cheat, and be 
thought so because it was the opinion of farmers 
generally, with some exceptions. But he wit! 
several other young men in the county set abou' 
to demonstrate the fact, and they all in the course 
of a few years, say three or four, satisfied them 
selves that they were wrong, and that wheat did 
not turn to cheat. That iv the course of his far- 
ming, every few years the question was agitated, 
and it always resulted, by the experiments 0! 


e 








boards into the posts. Nails should also be driven |! person who sold it and inquired if the seed wheat| 
through the other two boards ; but for these, com- || my overseer purchased had not some cheat in it., 


mon tens will answer. This being done, the||To which he replied there might be about one 


° . ! 

next process is, to saw off the battens, if they ex- tenth of the seed wheat cheat. But that that 

tend akove the fence, together with the posts,'| made no difference,---said the seed of cheat never | 

even with the top edge of the top boards. Cover-'| grew, and my manager was of the same opinion | 
a 


ing the whole, with narrow cap boards, laid on | He would not allow the seed to be foul where there! 
|| 


flaiwise, and fastening them to the posts, with] was nothing but cheat in it, as he said it would’! 
suitable nails, finishes the work. A board fence! not grow, and I found there was no arguing with 
thus built, and thus finished, will be strong, and | him on the subject; and several other farmers in’! 
present an exhibition of good taste. It may be | my neivhborhood were of the same opinion — 
expected fully to answer the intended purposes, |some even went so far as to say they had tried | 


and maintain its upright position many years. “it, From a paling @ few yards in front of my 





those who were clear of prejudice, in satisfying 
themselves that wheat would not turn to cheat. 

I heard him tell Col. Williams that day that 
he was born on a farm and lived on one all his 
life, and that he was then, I think he said, nes! 
eighty years of age. I knew him about twenty 
years before his death, and knew him to be @ 
skillful farmer and a very industrious man. [ii 
his long life he tried a great many experiment 
in farming and gardening with success. He a! 
vanced some new ideas respecting seeds, &c. Set 
Doctor Darwin’s Phythologia, Dublin editio! 
nrinted in the year 1800, page 410. 
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He went one day with askiffon a desert ileal with a whirlwind ofa terrific character. Passing 
‘ conerate the breeds of vegetables,” &c. And fur. he landed at low water, hauled the skiff up, and||through the north part of the town, it unroofed 
e ther, “Mr. wy od prndany Seay A mgpaned peer went with his guna hunting. The tide rose, the | every building within its sphere of influence, and 
. Tce, we ther vegreables of all kinds were wind blew off shore—his skiff went away; and sent their broken fragments hurly burly through 
J sory eubject to change with respect to the time of|/poor Tom was left to starve, because he had not| the air. One of the oldest orchards suffered great- 
u their coming to maturity, and = a Rata. thrown out the anchor stone. Had he done so, ‘ly by being located within its track. Many of 
¥ rege “~ paper porch Spe pont his skiff would have been safe, and he would) the trees with trunks near the’size of a man’s bo- 
: an oe pecially mentions the following : |jhave avoided starvation. \dy were wrenched from their hold upon terra fir- 
‘ “ About the year 1746, his father procured|| There was Bill Thoughtless—he made a fine || ma, by being torn up by the roots, or dissevered 
' ceeds of the long watery squash, and though garden, spent much work and money in prepa-|'at the surface of the earth, and left many yards 
. they have been used on the ge myn pg ring it, but forgot to shut ihe gate—the hogs got || from the place they grew. Crossing the river 
n- time me me ee SS adhere daes in and destroyed the whvle—so he had no gar-|| Genesee, it struck the large frame barn of J. W, 
P | ey pt ag Bi procured from London, in|\den, for it was too late to :eplant that season ‘Strong which it demolished entirely, leaving only 
‘ . age agin one verity thay Ba gy There was Peter Easy—he had a fine farm | the stones on which it stood in their proper places. 
es verge far froin degenerating, that they are pre- left him by his father—h: suffered all the weeds \ List of Subscribers 
rut terable to what they were then. The seeds of||to go to seed and his farm was soon covered with) who have paid for tne 4th volume of the Geneser 
ts Asparagus he had from Mew-York, in 1752, and|\the weeds and liitle else. He sold the farm, and }) Farmer—continued. 


though they have been planted in the same man- z 
let ner, the plants are greatly improved,” Orlo Steele. 


is now wandering, a poor shifiless fellow, and his | John Wagstaff. 
family suffering for the necessities of life. 1 Thos. Hutchinson. 


. Shibney Hall. 
m He, Mr. Cooper, mentions several other things}! Phere is Coonrad Simple—he placed some live| Abraham Burgaut. | Ira Tobey. 

rad with respect to potatoes, Indian corn, &c., Whicht cals in hie ask-house—~it took fire, communica-|| Alex. Ross. Daniel Michener. 
Ww: 


Levi Pierce. 
C. Bushnell. Asa Rowe. 
I, McCagg. John \: illson. 


The following have paid to July 1, 1834, 


a i 
inay be seen by refering to the book and page Richard Shaw. 
above mentioned. 
” I could say a great deal more on the subject of 


cheat, but do not think it necessary, as I hope if 


ted it to his house, out-houses, and fences. He) 
is burnt out, merely by not thinking that a spark || 
kindi:in a great fire. | 


of 

















































































































I might multiply instances without end, to | Josiah Tryon | James R. Lawrence, 
wl you publish this, to hear no more about it. prove the truth of the extract above quoted, but | Daniel Munger. 
= JOHN ADLUM. they are within the observation ofall who take the || oh ape nor gaa 
» Le P. S.—Joseph Cooper—As some persons may pains tw observe i PRICES CURRENT. . 
eee ‘ vadimeile = : ’ April 5. March 31. 
. be skeptical, with respect to his seeds not, only! Let us inculcate, ‘hen, economy, order, indus- } enn. — aoauneme. naenne. 
- mtinuing their good qualities, but increasing in try, and teach the unthinking to avoid the errors | | 
ed gooiness, T will here relate what I saw him] o¢ ‘Tom Careless, Bill Thoughtless, Peter Easy | -4shes—Pot... | 1001bs.)33,00...... $4,30 20,00 
’ Lan) ’ } & 
ther practice He generally sowed every spring from|| ang Goonrad Simple Yours. &c | Pearl..|......+| 3,25...... 4,60 a 4,70 
ms, about five to six acres of early peas, and in gath ; ia seins | Beeswax, yellow) lb. | 0,16a0,15}) 20 a 21 
if : : Feb. 22, 1834. Dvusio. | Candles, mould)......| 0,10a0,11| 13.4 14 
wilt) tring bis peas for sale, he alwaysreserved a num-|| -.——— ro | di pped.| eeeee| 0,1000,104 ll a 12 
0 g0 ver of rows for seed, and he would not permit Meteorological Table, Cleveneed.. see]eebecel erosesess 64.a.74 
e re- iny one to touch these rows, and he made it a “Ep ae ; gy. | Flax, American.) .....J.+.+++.++. 8..a.8% 
sesh we Borage , KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR MARCH, 1834. | Sian anak clean! Geren 9,00a10,00|12,00a00,00 
joint to gather those first ripe on those rows for|| =—— —— 'Blour wT cnteme barrel | 4.50 5.00 a5 25 
by sae a i > > > -_ ‘ i) , , = . . ’ ore eee , , 
him is seed peas. The consequence was, that he ge- WA. M. - 10 P. M. || Grain, Wheat..| bushel] 0,75... 1,00 a1 ,06 
him rerally had the earliest peas in the market of/|/. . RyCeeeeleeeees 0,62...... 52.a..00 
aqui i Philadelphia, and mostly got for the first gather-]) $,) 2] 3 . = a |& = “4 3 » \ Oats...|...+..| 0,25.a..27) 30.4. «34 
take 4 'adollar anda half for a peck, and by the time = =\5 = = - lz|/3 $| = “a i Corn.. of o+e+e] 0,46,..... oo 
re at ; . fel nt tll Mie j=i=— © | Barley..|......| 0,50.a..56| 70.a..71 
ary came down to two dollars the bushel, his lad 9 us — olen an aren Hemp,Amerie’n) ton |..........| 100 @ 125 
¢ be- were always disposed of. He never sowed more|| | 3 29’ a0 ey oo PS |e me 2 — | Hops, Istsort .| Ib. |....+..... 17.a..18 
yopet | bins ‘coun Weta Tia ft ee eel © “° | Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,00 a 9,00] 2,75 a0,00 
: kind, J.-A 2029 8518 w ‘ir i 129.05 w fair 5 
ble ti ican Hiei, Wie nb © | slad aan) rey , , Beef, Mess..... barrel} 0,00 @10,00) 8,75 29,50 
yard, George Town, D.C. Feb, 23, 1834,)| 4]4*}-9,90) do |} 4.]24,00) w do | Prime... . | 0,00 48,00} 5,50 @ 5,75 
— | 5) J29.5 | w | do 4629.50 w | do | Dork, Mess. ...|.....-{14,00a15,00]13,00a14,25 
irnec For the Genesee Farmer. 2 * ~ 15/8 * lous) 5b “~ os —_ Prime.. | 11,06 9,25a10,50 
‘ 7 t}zZy f 4 33} 26 ( ie 2 er eeliae 0% “eee ee * 
story Thrift and Unthrift. | declay'tal w leccuty folac'ls) wl ta || inthe hog.|100Ibs.| 4,00......]........+. 
’ fifty ‘rreat effects from ‘rifling causes spring.”— Somebody || « : ' m re ie Hog’s OS Se eae 8,00 a 9,01 6,50 a 8,50 
tence.) Coen | 2 «ite | 7,50 4 8,00) 7,50 
mat Mr. L. Tocktrn—More truth has been sel | FO}4 (30,10) w dot |40129,79s w do f] BEEEWescorcceicons ocd fy yo hades 
’, :, ‘Lily | 9.60ls wl do 1129.40 5 w d PERSP. cccccccnosl ton 6,00 a 7,00]12,50a15,00 
nd he om written in so few words as in the above le 3 a bs 1 Is 39°75 eae ‘8 | Apples........ lbushell 25.6..50]....cccece 
rmers |'totation, as I shall endeavor to show. 13 ~ 29°9, - eis Lae: 70 80 be , do | Potatoes paandd<  éawes ee BAA ee 
witli Mr. Christopher Careful was a methodical!) J4iy 290i do |/34/29,50 & | cloudy oo oie | Ib. bag re Bs ag 
about nan—every thing belonging to him was in order 115 i}29 60) & Jeloud: + 32 9,09 & econ a anf bean es a 
sourse 2nd in place, and not! sufferes meta || L614 1 9,7) 8 fuir {4522905 8 do | —— ee 
me Bb Place, and nothing suffered to go (0 waste.) ya) 19's! wy | do ildujz9i0 x | do | Jeproved Cattle & Sheep for Sale. 
them: ot even an Inch of wrapping twine or a scrap In} i] 29,60] as 5129.49) 5 de HE subscriber having been at considerable ex: 
at did of wrapping papcr. Neatness and economy per-|| 19} .s}29,.40|s wl cloudy ||46)29 55> w do | pense to improve his stock of Cattle, is now 
is far- vaded every partof his business—from the kitch-|| 20/#/ 29,31) £ doll 40}29 2”) w | cloudy$ || enabled to offer to the public some fine specimens of 
eer , | i212] Yo5SiIN wl do 17/29.70 x w fair ||the Durham Short Horned improved breed, viz: 
tated, to the store—the garden or the farm. The 2» BolzZ9 B0l~w wl tair (RF 29'F0\5 w de One thorough bred Bull six years old, one thorough 
nts of consequence was that Christopher accumulated a|/ 93/3 129'55| w cloudy |[30 29'33) Eg clouly _ bred Cow four years old, sired by the celebrated bull 
sfying vast fortune. Some said he was parsimonious: 24/35 29545 Ww do 51129,35 w fair has ndret kat bizod Bulle a. co 
eat. and mean, but this was notthe fact. I knew him oa I dn 8 Ww . 24 =a w rf ‘old this springand summer. One full blood heifer 
at well; and the be ide , 2b} 8P29, 79) W air jf fe9,40) W 0 | Calf, out of the above cow, one year old this spring. 
y tha eu; e less provident and careful, having d-le2t"9'=5) w 9.)oq oF ’ 2 
. mm , . 27/38) 9,75) w do 329,75 WwW do Also, several half blood heifers one year old. 
all his | “asted their patrimony, have reaped the fruits of 2s}i-]29'60| w | do |45}29°40's w| do ALSO—One Leicestershire Bear, two and a hal 
|, neal his economy and care. No man was more liber-| 29/31] {50} w cloudy a 29,658 w| cloudy || years old, of fine size and form. Also, a few fine 
= : 13 ny y : is W ° 
> be a _ “Ways governed by the most generous feelings, pecan, oye Ww aa 6129, 50is do | sold on reasonable terms. A. REYNOLDS. j 
— * when they were consistent with reason and r.| Means,—‘Thermometer 38—Barometer 29.58}| Rochester, April 1, 1834. apr 5-f3t 
s ordst'||—Gnow @ inehes—Hain 1 5-10 inch ——— 
iments “ystem and order seemed to be instinctive with |~ "20W © Mehes—nain — are at 
He at! him. | * Snow 2inches. t Canal in Rochester clear — ag ee 
: of ice. % Spring water 42°. , 2000 uckets for sale at the ho 
c. Set There was Tum Careless, who took little care {vith eis Ben anos 4 x, _ — Kenyans. Pail, Tub and Churn Fac- 
ai fre ue ; ahecsex4 _ _ |} tory near Frankfort market, State-strect. 
ditior he present, and seldom thought of the future.| The hail storm of the 20th, was accompanied|| 3 mo. 16th, 1834.—mar I-flm 
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112 THE GENFSEE FARMER 


MISC ELLANIES., 


since informed of a practice observed in) 


t tented only with admiring the beauties of 
Famity Atsum. We were wot long)! Virtue in the abstract,so far as they comport 


with their constitutional temperaments, 


the family of an exeellent widow lady of)may be termed children playing around 


this city, which roust be of great utility), 
to her childrea, and which we venture to/ 
recommend to the readers of our paper. A| 
folio if we mistake not is provided as a) 
place of deposite, into which each member! 
of the fauiiy is required to put once a week 
a piece of writies composition, upon any! 
subject that may suggest itself to the mind | 
of the writer. Saturday evening the budg- 
etis opened aad each piece read, criticised, | 
and amended in the presence of the family. 
[tis impossible to calculate the advantage to 
be derived trom such a practice, by estab- 
lishing in early life habits of investigation, 
and mental improvement. The mother 
who thus educates her children, may san 
guinely aniicipaie a maturity of usefulness 
and respectability. Degrading profligacy, 
and low vice ean hove little to tempt a 
mind thus early shielded by iessons of pu- 
rity. domestic happiness, and pleasant fire 
side instruction. Give your children an 
early love for books, refine their taste by 
works of art, set thein an example of reli- 
gious excellence, of correct manners, and 
endeavor to make the domestic hearth al- 
wavs attractive, and you bar up all the 
avenues to immorality.— Portland Cour. 
Merron ann Orper. Method is the 
hiage of business; aadit requires orderand 
punctuality. These we must teach our 


chi dren principaily byexample. Let them) 


see that we rise eariy, have regular habits, 
as much as hiay be, for the employment of 
the day, that we are careful to do every 
thing in time and at its right time; that we 
stick to the business we have in hand; so 
far as unexpected incidents allow, that we 
never put off ull to-morrow what may 
be done to-day ; that we adopt the maxim, 
“a place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place.” Letthem be taught also, 
that what is worth doing, is worth doing, 
well. 

Itis for want of method and order that 


some neople who have much to do, get but | Ven times ; four times she had four el 
littledone. They are frequently ina hurry, |ren, seven times three, and sixteen times 


have many things begun, but none finished. 

Whatever children hear read, or spoken 
of in terms of approbation, will give a 
strong bias to their minds. Hence the ne- 
eassity of guarding conversaiion in fami- 
lies, as well as excluding books and com- 
panions that have a tendency tovitiate the 
heart. 

Virtrur anp Vice.— The life of the vi-! 
cious resembles the landscape in which the 
eye is fatigued with monotonous details of 
torests, deserts and rocks, screened from 
the sunshine by gloom, overhanging moun-! 
tains, which hide the scenery beyond, and| 
overshadow all below in one bewildering’ 
maze. “That of the virtuous and benevo-| 
lent, is like that lovely, verdant prospect, 
enriched with meadows, carpeted oven by| 
flowers, shrubbery and flocks ; with silver 
rivulets and rivers beautifying and enrich-) 
ing the lands they flow over; with fertile! 
mountains full of precious ore, bearing their 
nowy heads in the fountains of heavens, | 
and opening through their sides rich vistas! 
of scenery beyond; bathed in golden sun- 
shine, and disclosing in the perspective a 


boundless blue ocean, that seems to flow | 


into the opposite sky. They who imstead} 


of devoting themselves to their own im-? 


delivered of twins. Fenot Wassillewitz, 


{ <4 SILK, w&e for sale by 
provement and benefit of others. are eon-!! 


the sacred mountain, pleased only with the 
beautitul and sublime view it affords, cull- 
ing its delicious flowers here and there at 
their leisure, reposing occasionally under 


its refreshing trees, and dreaming only in| 


their vain slumber of the glorious sunshine 
and serenity which eternally rests upon its 
top. 

Lemon Trec.—In the vreen-house of the late 
Hon. IT’. Bigelow, of Medford, there 1s a Lemon 
Tree, which, beside its foliave, its buds and flow- 
ers, has on it about three hundred lemons, These 
aie, of course, of all sizes, from the smallest to 
the lareest, which are sixteen inches in circumfe- 
rence. ‘The tree is supposed to be about 50 years 
old. It was given to Mr. Bigelow by the lady of 


the late Hon. William Gray, about twenty-live 


years ago. It is emphatically a perennmial,—be- 
ing never without foliage, flowers and fruit. Per- 
haps some of the credit of rearing and perfecting 
this splendid exotic may belong to the gardener, 
whose watchfulness and care have been applied 
toit during the whole time that it has been in its 
present place.--Boston Cour. 

A Pro.iric Cow.—Mr. Edward Putnam, 
‘of Warsaw, has a cow which brought three 
male calves this spring. They are all liv- 
ing and doing well, and so nearly resemble 
each other that, it is said, if viewed sep- 
arately, it is impossible to distinguish one 
from another. Within three years this cow 
eas been multiplied eight fold.—Batavia 
Advocate. 

The Russian Journal, Severnaga Piche- 
la, gives a collection of instances of extra- 
ordinary fecundity in the human species of 
which the following are the most remarka- 

le: In 1755, Jacob Kiriloja Russian, was 
the father of fifty-seven children by one 
wife, all of whom were living. The wife 
had four children ata birth four times,three 
at a birth seven times, and twins ten times. 
He married asecond wife, who had once 
three children ata birth, and six times was 


of Selija, had a wife who lay in ager Po 
ild- 


twins. Itis verified by official documents 
that, on the 27th February, 1782, this Was- 
sillewitz had had eighty-seven children, of 
‘whom eighty-three were then living. 





——— 
Valuable Sheep for Sale 


HE subscmber having more SHEEP than he 
wishes 'o keep through the summer, will on or 
before the first of June next, sell about eighty of his 
fine wooled Ewes with theirlambs. Farmers wish- 
ing to commence or increase their flock of sheep, 
will seliom meet with as profitable a lot of Ewes, 
|The greater part of them have been raised from 
‘rams from the flock of the Hon. R. S. Rose, and 
the lambs to be sold wiih them are from rams se- 
ilected from the above mentioned flock, which for 
quality of wool, is not excelled in the United Saves. 
‘The subseriber has alvo 135 three and four vear old 
Wethers of the first quality, which he will sell about 
|the same time. " JOHN JOHNSON 
| Fayette, Seneca County, Feb. 7, 1833. feb8-(Sm 

Plaster. 

HE subscriber is prepared to furnish any quan- 

tity of the first rate Plaster from the beds in 

Phelps, on the most favorable terms. It will be de- 

livered at any place on the Canal immediately after 

ihe commencement of navigation. Gentlemen wish- 

ing to purchase are invited to make application to 

\the subscriber at Newark, Wayne co. or to LUTHER 
Tucker, at the office of this paper. 

C.S. BUTTON. 


T. . 9 2° 
March 28, 1835. mar 28 
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‘ustom Weaving, Bleaching 
AND DYING. 
No 75, Main-st Rochester, (a few rods east o) 
Blossom's tavern.) a 
NANCY and plain weaving, of the various 
branch s. Bleaching and Dying «f all kin}: 
of goods, of every color and shade -- Workinan 
ship exce led by none 

ALS!:--A variety of Goods, such as Covey 
lets of every kind, ingrain Venetian and Ro) 
‘arpets, Counterpanes, UVable Linen, ‘Table Go. 
vers, Stocks,Corded Skirts woven without a sean, 
— Woolen and Cotton ilose, &c manufactured 
and for sale. 

WANTED—Bristles, Carpet Rags, Weol, 
Flax, Linen Yarn, (spun 3go0r 4 runs to the |b, 
Wood, Provisions and ‘ ‘a8h,in exchange. Cal 
and see M. v. WHITNEY, 

mar 26-fa3w 


Albany Nursery. 
Vt proprietors are enabled | 
pubush,thatin addiiion to their or- 
| ; dimary assortment of Frurr Trees & 
PLANTs.—‘hey have particularly a fin 
assortmem of PEAR AND PEACH 
{TREi.s, of the most approved varieties, in good 
| condition fortransplanting. They have also a larg: 
supply of HORSE CHESTNUTS, which they o: 
jifer at 31 cents, in quantities of 100 or more, and a! 
37 1-2 single. Their collection ot the Deuble Dal. 
lia exceeds 300. Roots will be supplied to order a’ 
‘anv time, or growing plants of the finer kinds, safely 
jpacked, will be torward:d im May by canal. 1! 
\piants will generally flower in June and July, an 
iull frost in autumn. 
| Orders for Trees or Plants may be left with I. 
TUCKER, Rochester, or forwarded to the Propric- 
tors at Albany. BUEL & WILSON. 
Albany, March 14, 1834. mar 22-41 


on — 
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MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY 
GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HE subscriber off rs to the public a choir 
selecti nof Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting ©! 
Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricot 
Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberrie: 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental ‘I rec: 
Shrubs, Plants, Hard, Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
Herbaceous. Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 4c. 
| Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multiceu!!: 
‘or Phillipine Malberry, the white Italian Mulbe:- 
ry by the hundred or thousand, English Hawthorn 
(Quicks, Grape Vines of both native and foreig! 
varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sil 
gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 
he subscriber has a large Green House well fill- 
ed with a large collection of choice Green- House 
Plants in good condition, 

All orders, by mailor otherwise,wil be —. 
ily attended to, and packayes delivered in ochss- 
iter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 

ASA ROWSE. 
Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
| Publisher of this paper 
| Catalogues may be had at the office of theGer.- 
jesee Farmer—wili be sent to those who wish 
jthem gratis October 5, (833. fim 











Flower Seeds. 
6 ia; Publisher of this paper has received {ron 


. oa ‘ ssor't- 
Wm. Thorburn, Seedsman, Albany, an asse! 


| 
‘ment of Annual and Perennial Flower Seeds, vet 
lprising 53 sorts. These Seeds were raised at ti 
i yr satiy ie 
\Alhany Nursery the past season, and are neat!) don 
up inlabeiled papers—price 6 cents 





HOYT, PORTER & Co, 


per PE 
i March 28, 1334, I.. TUCKER. 





